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negative /«/ by reason of its equivalence to the imperative whose negative is 
/*i/, e.g., aitayav Tr)V ywaiKa Kot toiis iratSas /MjSev aviw /Caracas (Xen. Cyr. iii. 
I. 47), where /xrjSkv Kara&w equals koI /ir/Skv Kara$es. 

The equivalence idea probably would have smoothed the way for an 
approximately correct translation of our passage: "For the fear of death is 
only apparent wisdom and not true wisdom." I say approximately correct, 
for those who have "the linguistic sense" are aware of a circumstantial notion 
in the /u.ij ovra, which defies translation. 

Horace L. Jones 

Cornell University 

THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED ICHNEUTAI OF SOPHOCLES 

The dry lands and well-nigh rainless climate of Egypt have conspired to 
give us in these later centuries a series of glad surprises. For centuries Egypt 
was the headquarters of Greek literature. Here were preserved the treasures 
of that great literature long after Athens had sunk to the level of a provincial 
city with academic traditions. 

A great mass of these documents is made up of royal ordinances, private 
and public letters, customs, regulations, prescriptions, legal and business docu- 
ments of every conceivable sort, marriage and divorce notices, invitations to 
weddings, banquets, and entertainments — from imperial decrees to grocery 
and meat bills. The life of the common man has been restored, the history 
of the Christian church has been cleared up on more than one point, the gap 
between Plato and Paul or even modern Greek has in large measure been 
spanned, and the continuity of history assured. 

More than a score of familiar authors are among the found, as Homer, 
Hesiod, Herodotus, Thucydides, Lysias, Isocrates, Demosthenes, Aeschines, 
Plato, Aristotle, Pindar, Sappho, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, 
Alcman, Theocritus, Euclid, and Callimachus. Other names appear, as 
Theopompus, whose work seems to join on to Thucydides; Bacchylides, who 
ranked among the nine lyric poets recognized by the Alexandrian critics; 
Chariton, Epicharmus, Philemon, Hippias, Theophrastus, Anaximines, 
Aristoxenus, Isaeus, besides numerous works whose writers are still among 
the illustrious unknown. 

In the case of Sophocles the discovery is almost unique, being paralleled 
only by a single piece from Euripides. As is well known, it was a custom 
among the Greek tragedians to produce tragedies in trilogies, or sets of three, 
following the trilogy with a play in lighter strain, thus letting down as it 
were the wrought-up feelings of the auditors. The only such satyric drama 
previously known was the Cyclops of Euripides. But from the other great 
tragedians there remained only disjointed sentences and fragments of such 
works preserved largely in the grammarians. But now have been brought 
to light over four hundred lines of a comic detective play, Ichneutai {The 
Trackers), probably a half or more of the entire play. 
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The plot is simple, based on the old story of the pranks of the infant god 
Hermes, in this case the theft of Apollo's cattle. The scene is on Mt. Cyllene 
in Arcadia. The dramatis personae include Apollo, Silenus and his attendant 
Chorus of Satyrs, the nymph Cyllene, and probably Hermes — though our 
present fragment ends too soon to include his appearance. 

Enter Apollo, who announces that his cattle have been stolen. In vain has 
he sought. He offers a reward. Enter Silenus accompanied by his satyrs. 
They learn of the prize and engage in the search. They discover the tracks of 
the lost herd and follow them to a cave. But curious sounds come from the 
cave, such as no man heard before. Bold Silenus chides his companions for 
their childish fear, and knocks at the entrance. A nymph emerges. She is 
questioned. She is the nurse of this wonderful child, who, born in the morning, 
has by midday invented the lyre, and by evening stolen Apollo's fifty head of 
cattle. Surely Apollo, could not have avoided a little feeling of pride over the 
exploits of such a promising baby brother, even if he were the butt of the 
youngster's exploits. 

The nymph stoutly denies the theft of the cattle — but there are the hoof- 
marks entering the cave! Enter again Apollo, scans the tracks, listens to the 
story, accepts the evidence of Silenus and the satyrs, and pays the reward. 
Here fortune fails us. The papyrus breaks off, leaving us to conjecture. 
Doubtless the play went on, and Hermes, as per the legend, appeased his 
big brother by the gift of the lyre. It must have been a side-splitter, a terrible 
come-down from such lofty heights as Oedipus, Antigone, or Trachinae, the 
antics of this jovial bald-headed, pug-nosed old Silenus, as fat and round as the 
wine-skin he always carried with him. As he found it difficult to trust his 
own legs, he is often represented as riding on an ass. The antics of the aged 
jester, who evidently is bent on tickling the audience, and the attendant chorus 
of satyrs now in the pose of dogs on the scent, must have proved mirth- 
provoking to even the most sedate. 

That satyric drama should be represented by but a single play, and that 
too by the youngest of the three great tragedians, had often been deplored. 
But in presenting us with considerable remains of the Ichneutai of Sophocles 
fortune does something to remove a reproach and fill one of the many gaps 
in the history of Greek dramatic art. 

The greater part of the papyrus was obtained in 1907, but some minor 
fragments had made their appearance in the previous winter. The numerous 
fragments in which this papyrus was discovered have fortunately fitted together 
in a very satisfactory way, producing large remains of seventeen columns from 
the beginning of the play. Of these the first fifteen are certainly successive; 
the remaining two, very scantily represented, perhaps follow immediately, 
and at any rate are not separated by more than a slight interval. 

Wallace N. Stearns 
Fargo College 



